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ABSTRACT 

This study reports the results of two experiments 
involving a focus on the rhetorical functions of generalization and 
classification in the teaching of the writing skill to English as a 
Foreign Language (EFL) learners in Iran. The main research question 
is whether the teaching of language functions is relevant in the 
development of writing ability in university EFL learners. Results 
suggest that teaching language functions has a positive effect cn the 
development of this ability. The writing tests used in the 
experiments are appended. Contains 13 references. (Author/ JL) 
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Ahmact 

This study reports the results of two experiments involving a focus on 
the rhetorical Junctions of generalisation and classification in the 
teaching of the writing skill to EFL learners in Iran. The main 
research question is whether the teaching of language junctions is 
relevant in the development of writing ability in university EFL 
learners. The results suggest that teaching language Junctions has a 
positive effect on the development of this ability. 



I. Introduction 
1.1 Introduction 

English language teaching (ELT) has gone through various stages of development 
during the last three decades culminating in the emergence of the communicative 
approach. Much research has been on the effectiveness of adopting a functional 
approach in the teaching of English as a second language (TESL). Whether functional 
teaching is feasible in EFL settings has hardly ever been questioned. 

In Iran, for example, the official figures speak of about 8 million learners currently 
learning English at different levels and institutions throughout the country, The rising 
fever for learning English does not seem to have affected the older generation 
instructors' methods. The usual practice is that of structural and grammar-translation 
methods. There is a tendency amongst the adherents of these methods to resist any 
change m the teaching curriculum. As Hashemi points out, 

even those who are aware of the pitfalls of the generation-old methods and 
wish to be innovative in their instruction play lip service to the current 
teaching trends and continue with the inveterate procedures with which they 
feel secure il992 1) 

On the other hand, a needs analysis of the learners indicates that English is mainly 
used, firstly, as a means of reading academic texts and secondly, as a means of 
expressing learners* ideas through written discourse to English speakers woridwide. 
These methods seem to ser\'e the learners* needs so that there is hardly any room for 
the application of any new method. This study, however, is an attempt to investigate 
the feasibility of applying a functional approach to the teaching of the writing skill in 
Iran. 

The paper begins with a discussion of the "usage-use" dichotomy and its application to 
the teaching of the anting skill. Then the method of adopting a functional approach to 
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teaching writing to EFL learners is explained. The results of two experiments j 
reported and analysed in this regard. Finally, conclusions are drawn and theoretical 
well as pedagogical implications are proposed. 



1.2 Background 



1.2.1 Usage-UM dichotomy 

It was Widdowson (1978) who first made a distinction between ussge and use He 
argues that the usage-use distinction is related to Chomsky's compctence-performance 
distmction. Competence 'refers to a person's knowledge of his language the system of 
rules which he has mastered so that he is able to produce and understand an indefinite 
number of sentences' (Crystal 1991). Competence, in Chomskyan tenns, is an idealized 
conception of language as opposed to the concept of per'/onnance which is a set of 
specific utterances produced by native speakers. In otiier words, competence is the 
language user's knowledge of abctract linguistic rules; when this knowledge is put into 
practice, it is called perfonnancc. According to Widdowson (ibid.), usage and use are 
two aspects of performance. Usage is that aspect of performance 'which makes evident 
the extent to which the language user demonstrates his knowledge of linguistic rules' 
(ibid:3). Furthermore, Widdowson clarifies the issue when he says: 

use is another aspect of performance: that which makes evident the extent to 
which the language user demonstrates his ability to use his knowledge of 
linguistic rules for effective communication, (ibid.) 

In short, we sec examples of usage in grammar books when knowledge of competence 
IS realized jhrough the citation of sentences which illustrate the rules. Such sentences 
only reveal the language user's ability to use his linguistic knowledge of rules without 
any communicative purpose. Instances of use are the result of that knowledge being 
put into practice for effective communication. 



1.2.2 Approaches to the teaching of the writing skill 

Having explained the usagcuse dichotomy, we now need to discuss the way(s) it can 
be utilized in the teaching of the writing skill. For the purpose of this study, teaching 
the wnting skill is viewed from two perspectives: traditional and modem. The former 
IS based on usage while the latter is based on use. 
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1.2.2.1 Traditional: focus on the composing skill 

The traditional view usually focuses on the composing skill of the learners. By this, I 
mean the learners are required to compose grammatical sentences irrespective of their 
ftmctions within a piece of discourse. Widdowson (1978) holds the same view when he 
reviews the traditional grammar exercises done in classrooms and concludes that: 

as long as they aim at providing practice in correct sentence constniciion they 
are directed at the development of the composing skill without regard to the 
part this skill plays in the writing ability.(ibid:l 15) 

This is due to the nature of such exercises which concentrate on separate sentences in 
isolation from a context. Such exercises lack the character of instances of use because 
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they do not have any communicative purpose. Rather, they are intended to reveal the 
learner's knowledge of the language system and the ways it is manifested. They are, in 
other words, exercises in usage. 

Then, the question arises as to whether there is any way to introduce a use orientation 
in the teaching of the writing skill and, if so, whether it is possible to direct usage 
exercises towards the development of the writing ability. 
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1.2.2.2 Modern: focus on the writing ability 

The development of the writing ability is the main focus of modem approaches to the 
teaching of the writing skill (see Amaudet and Barrett 1984; Kaplan, Robert, and Shaw 
1983; Mckay and Rosenthal 1980; Raimes 1991; Reid and Lindstonn 1985; Trimble 
1985; Zamel 1987). These approaches are mainly based on use orientation. To have a 
use orientation one has to devise one's exercises in such a way that they aim at 
developing natural language behaviour. To achieve this goal, Widdowson proposes 
two kinds of exercises: preparation and exploitation. By the former, he means 
exercises which precede a reading passage and force the learner to participate in actual 
writing; by the latter, he means exercises which follow the reading passage and exploit 
it for the purpose of practice material. 

In preparation exercises, the instructor chooses a reading passage which realizes a 
certain function, e.g. classification. The exercises that precede this reading passage are 
all directed to the production of a passage similar to the one to be follo\ ed. Hence, the 
comprehension of the new passage becomes easier. Moreover, since the preceding 
exercises are all based upon composing activities in which students compose sentences, 
the composing ability of the learners improves. These exercises are different from 
those of the traditional approach in that they follow a process of gradual 
approximation. 

What is meant by gradual approximation? It is a general strategy exposed to the learner 
to develop his communicative abilities in the foreign language. According to 
Widdowson, gradual approximation: 

begins by providing exercises within the scope of the learner's (limited) 
linguistic competence in English and then gradually realizes its 
communicative potential by making appeal to the other kinds of knowledge 
that the learner has.( 1979:76-7) 

This strategy involves the learner both in usage and use activities, in which the >tarting 
point is the sentence and the target is discourse. Therefore, in our language learning 
pedagogy activities in both usage and use are required. However,the suggestion is that 
the main orientation should be toward using language as communication. That is, use 
activities play an important role in pedagogy. The strategy that bridges the gap 
between usage and use is, then, called gradual approximation, (see Widdowson, 1979: 
75-85) 

The second kind of use exercises is exploitation. These exercises follow the reading 
passage and use it for the purpose of practice material. They should exploit the 
contextualization provided in the reading passage and should 'use the passage as a basis 
for the development of the writing ability. '(Widdowson 1978:123). As in preparation 
exercises, the practice of particular aspects of grammar can be associated with the 
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wnting of simple instances of discourse by means of gradual approximation thus 
giving u a use onenution. It should, nevertheless, be noticed that the end product is 
not going to be a simple version of the reading passage any more. Rather, it is going to 
be an instance of use which is somehow rhetorically related to it.e.g. a summaw of the 
passage. ' 

Gradual approximation can be achieved in exploiution exercises through different 
approaches. For example, scntence-to-discourse is a common approach. The process 
used here is very similar in nature to the preparation exercises. Various manipulations 
will be pcrfonned on a group of sentences to yield a simple account based on the 
examples of use such as definition or description used in the passage. Such a process 
also provides practice in that aspect of usage found in the passage. Since the procedure 
IS controlled, it can result in the development of more elaborate versions with different 
degrees of complexity according to the learner's competence, At the end of the 
exploitation exercises, the learner should be able to write pieces of discourse 
paragraphs) fractionally similar to those used in the reading passage. Hence the 
learner can communicate effectively in writing within the limited scope he has been 

according to the needs of the learners (see ibid- 

lio-i34). 

Then comes a crucial question of how effective is the procedure outlined above in the 
development of the writing ability of EFL learners. This is the focus of the present 

1.3 Statement of purpose 

The main research question of this study can be stated as : 'Is it effective to teach 
anguage functions through controlled writing?' The hypothesis is that teaching 
language functions (as instances of use) through controlled writing should affect the 
writing ability of the students, in this case EFL learners. This is in accordance with the 
current trends in the teaching of the writing skill in which use is emphasized As 
mentioned earlier, exercises in use involve the learners in actual communication. What 
is meant by communication in writing? It is a process of non-verbal transfer of 
infonnanon. Paragraphs, for example, are non-verbal carriers of infonnation which the 
wnter adopts to communicate ideas to his readers. Since paragraphs can serve different 
tractions language functions seem to be necessary parts in any language teaching 
syllabus based on the characteristics of use. buag^; leacnmg 

In brief, language fractions resemble the major thought patterns governing a piece of 
discourse. If a learner internalizes these fractions, it is assumed that he should be able 

l^rfT T uT/^ }"" ^""8 paragraphs, internalizing the 

laiguage functions should result in the improvement of the writing ability. The degree 
of improvement, however, is a matter that this research intends to investigate, other 
research questions that were posed are as follows: 

1- Is there a hierarchy of difficulty among the functions? 

irll^r^'f,uT'^y of difficulty among the functions, does it affect the learning 
process(es) of the fiincuons? ^ 

The alpha level for all statistical decisions was set at 0.01. 
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2. Mfthod 

2.1 Subjects 

Two groups of subjects participated in these experiments, the experimental group and 
the control group. Treatment was intended to be applied to the experimental group 
only. 

The experimental group (Group A) consisted of 38 first-year Iranian English majors 
studying at Azad University in Tehran. They all participated in the course "Grammar 
and Writing 11", in which the students were tau^t to combine simple sentences and 
construct compound-complex sentences to form paragraphs. The course was based on 
a usage-oriented method of the kind described earlier. The control group (Group B) 
consisted of 41 first-year Iranian English majors studying at Shahid Chamran 
University in Ahwaz. They were also taking the course "Grammar and Writing 11" with 
the same syllabus and method as those of Group A subjects. 

In order to assess the subjects' language proficiency, a version of the 100-MultipIe 
Choice Nelson Quickcheck Test - the reliability of which had been reckoned to be 0.93 
- was given to both groups. Only those who scored over 50 were selected to take part 
in the experiments. Thus, 31 and 23 subjects participated in Group A and Group B, 
respectively. The claim that the groups were homogeneous is based on a t-test 
conducted to compare the scores of the two groups. The t observed was tL 2.5476, 
jLL = 52, j2 <0.01 . This allows us to infer that the groups were homogeneous. 

2.2 Materials 

The preparation of materials was a very difficult and critical task in these experiments. 
Two factors had to be taken care of: 1) the relevance of materials to the level and 
fields of the subjects, and 2) the utilization of preparation and exploitation exercises 
preceding and following a reading passage for the development of functional writing. 
Prior to decisions about materials and activities, the functions themselves had to be 
determined. Language functions can be classified in various ways. However, for the 
purpose of this research, they are divided into the thematic and the supporting 
functions. The former, sometimes called rhetorical, refer to very broad functions like 
generalisation, elaboration, and classification. They usually represent the main 
propositional development in a piece of discourse.The latter functions deal with 
supporting acts that link the smaller units of information in a piece of text,i.e., 
clarification or exemplification (see Widdowson 1978: chapter 5). Supporting 
functions are.elsewhere (Trimble 1985), equated with rhetorical techniques. They arc 
devices a writer uses to relate the units of information in a paragraph to one another 
and to relate the paragraphs of a discourse to each other. Moreover, they are termed 
techniques, for it is not common to find a whole paragraph comprising them. 
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The two rhetoncal functions of generalization and classification, which have wide 
potential use in most academic areas, were selected. The function of generalization 
was used m Experiment 1 and that of classification in Experiment 11 The advanUges 
of selectmg two functions are as follows. Firstly, a particular function might for 
vanous reasons, be perceived with difficulty by the learner, and such difficulty or 
simplicity may influence the results. Secondly, there might be a hierarchy of difficulty 
in leaning functions, i.e. one function may be learned better th-n the other The 
selection of the second iiinction will clear the ground. 

To control the teaching situation of the two experiments, it was decided to focus only 
on one rhwoncal technique (one pattern) for the development of both generalization 
and classification. TTiis led to the selection of exemplification as the apnropriate 
rhetoncal technique for the development of the functions. 

Having determined the functions, some passages featuring generalisation and 
classification supported by exemplification were adapted and (carefully) organized to 
fulfil the requirements of the preparation and exploitation exercises. The researcher 
prepared two syllabuses for the treatment in the experiments. The syllabuses consisted 
of two mam parts, namely Presenution and Exploitation. Both the teacher and the 
students were provided with the syllabuses during the treatment. 

2.3 Procedure 



2.3.1 Treatment 

In Experiment 1 the subjects in Group A were required to attend two 90-minute 
sessions on two successive days. The presentation section consisted of two parts- (a) 
making the subjects familiar with the statements of general and specific information, 
and (b) checking their comprehension with questions regarding general and specific 
points. Then, the subjects were given a reading passage followed by exploitation 
exercises. These exercises required the subjects to find general and specific terms or to 
complete diagrams representing the outline of the passage. The same procedure was 
applied to some other passages within the syllabus. Some of the activities required the 
learners to form sentences from jigsaw words. Then, the subjects were supposed to 
jom the sentences thus formed to complete a paragraph. The role that each sentence 
played within the paragraph was underlined and the subjects were allowed to add any 
tranritional marker (rhetorical signal) that established the coherence of the paragraph. 

In Experiment I!, the subjects in Group A were taught the function of classification 
The same procaiures as those of Experiment I were adopted. This time, however the 
emphasis was on the fonnation of categories (classifications) and their members, on 
the basis of their shared features. The treatment was then complete. 

2.3.2 Evaluation 

Based on the results of an earlier pilot study conducted on other subjects, it was 
n °, f- T^''''' " P'^^eraph for each exp rim n Th 

woS.7Tk T f I'' ^''^ '"d'ome missing 

undeST a""^' fi'"<='i°"/'«chnique resembling each statement was 
underlined (see Appendices A and B ). TTie subjects were required to complete the 
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sentences and to add the necessary words that estabhshcd the coherence of the 
paragraphs. Finally, they had to write their paragraphs on separate sheets of paper. 
These tests were distributed among both the experimental and the control groups. The 
paragraphs thus formed were then collected for evaluation. 

The next task was to choose a criterion for evaluation. The existing criteria for 
evaluating the writing skill (discussed by Jacobs et al. 1981) were neither objective nor 
adequate for this research. Therefore, it was decided to devise a new criterion of 
assessment based on three factors: the function that each sentence played within the 
paragraph (F); the rhetorical signal used (R) if it were necessary; jind the 
grammaticality of the sentences (G). The following grading system was employed for 
each sentence: 2 points to each sentence if the desired function /technique was fully 
performed; 1 point if the proper rhetorical signal was used; and 1 point if the 
grammaticality of the sentence was observed. A negative point was given to those 
sentences violating the normal fomfij.e. the subject did not use all the words provided 
in parentheses for writing the sentences. Table 1 shows how each paragraph was 
scored. 



TABLE I 
Evaluation Format 





SENTENCE 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


I 


F 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


12 


R 


♦ 


1 


1 


♦ 


1 


* . 


3 


G 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


6 


V 


@ - 


@- 


@- 


@- 


@- 


@- 


@- 


I 


3 


4 


4 


3 


4 


3 


21 



F= Function 

R= Rhetorical Signal 

G= Grammaticality 

* No rhetorical signal required 

@ No violation in constructing the sentence 

V~ Violation (negative score) 

Z= Total Score 




The paragraphs were then numbered and shuffled. The paragraphs were rated by a 
second judge in addition to the researcher. Later, the results of the two scores were 
compared. The degrees of correlation between the two raters' scores for the 
experimental group were £1=0.86 and i2= 0.88 in Experiment I and Experiment II. 
respectively, and those for the control group were ri= 0.93 and r4= 0 93 in the 
experiments, respectively. The high correlations thus confirmed the objectivity of the 
evaluation procedure. 

3. Reaulti 



3.1 Eiperiment 1 

To find out whether the difference between the writing scores of the two groups was 
significant, a t-test was performed. The t-test revealed that the experimental group 
scored significantly higher than the control group, li= 8.4421, M= 47, d<0 01 Other 
statistical results obtoined are given in table 2, 

TABLE 2 

Mean Scores of the Subjects on Each Individual 
Factor Affecting the Total Writing Score: 
Experiment I 





Grou 


P ^ 




Group B 




F 


R 


G 


V 


1 


F 


R 


G 


V 


I 


Mean 


9.1 


2.1 


2.5 


,44 


13.4 


X 


3.7 


.33 


.71 


.4 


4,38 


% 


91 


70 


50 


44 


74 


% 


37 


11 


14 


38 


24 



F= Function 

R= Rhetorical Signal 

G= Grammatical ity 



V= Violation 
L= Total Mean 

X= Mean score 



3.2 Experiment U 

Another t-test was performed on the writing scores of the two groups of subjects in 
Expenmcnt II. The t-test, once again, revealed that the difference between the two 
mean scores of the two groups was significant.li= 5.023, djL= 40 d<01 Table 3 
illustrates the average scores of the subjects on each individual factor affecting the 
total writing score in the experiment. 
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TABLE 3 

Mean Scores of the Subjects on Each Individual 
Factor Affecting the Total Writing Score: 
Experiment 11 





Group A 




Group B 


F 


R 


G 


V 


2 


F 


R 


G 


V 


I 


Mean 


10.8 


1.2 


4 


.6 


15.4 


X 


7.9 


.04 


2.2 


.7 


9.4 


% 


89.6 


41 


81 


62 


73 


% 


66 


1.3 


36 


73 


45 



F= Function V= Violation 

R= Rhetorical Signal S= Total Mean 

G= Grammatical ity X= Mean score 

3.3 Experiment I VS Experiment II 

Table 4 contrasts table 2 of the first experiment with table 3 of the second experiment. 



TABLE 4 

Contrasting the Details of Mean Scores of the Factors 
Affecting the Total Writing Score: 
Experiment I VS Experiment 11 





Group A 




Groul 


5B 




F 


R 


G 


V 


I 


F 


R 


G 


V 


Z 


EXP 
I 


9.1 


2.1 


2.5 


.44 


13.4 


X 


3.7 


.33 


.71 


.4 


4.38 


91 


70 


50 


44 


74 


% 


37 


11 


14 


38 


24 


EXP 
11 


10.8 


1.2 


4 


.6 


i:4 


X 


7.9 


.04 


2.2 


.7 


9.4 


89.6 


41 


81 


62 


73 


% 


66 


1.3 


36 


73 


45 



F= Function 
R= Rhetorical Signal 
G= Grammaticality 
V= Violation 
Z= Total Mean 
X= Mean Score 
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It reveals the following. Firstly, Group B subjects scored significantly better in 
Experiment II than in Experiment Ij^= 3.9149, 4£= 40, ii<0.01. Secondly, there was 
no meaningful difference between the mean scores of the two experiments for Group 
A subjects, 15- 2.3358, 4£=47, ii<0.01. Thirdly, the rhetorical signals used for the 
function of classification were more difficult than those used for that of generalization. 
Group A scored 70% and 41% while Group B scored 1 1% and 1.3% in Experiments 1 
and II, respectively. Finally, the grammaticality of the sentences in Experiment II had 
improved when compared to that of Experiment 1: 50% and 81% for Group A, and 
14% and 36% for Group B in Experiments I and II, respectively. 



4. Diicttfrioa 



The t-tests (t2 and t3) performed in these experiments confirmed the idea that there 
was a meaningful difference between the mean scores of the two groups after the 
treatment. Group A scored significantly higher than Group B in both experiments. 
Since there was no significant difference between the two groups (tl) before the 
experiments, this would seem to suggest that the improvement in the scores of the 
expcrimcnul group was due to the treatment they had received. That means the 
teaching of the functions appears to have affected the writing ability of the learners. 

A word of caution. This research was conducted on intact groups. Every effort was 
made to control possible extraneous factors which might have affected the results. But 
like all other research of this kind, it has its limitations. The great difference between 
the writing abilities of the two groups af^er the experiments might cast doubt on the 
results and suggest that perhaps one group was somehow severely disadvantaged. But 
this was not the case. Applying treatment to only one group may disadvantage the 
other group in any experimental design. Giving the advantage of treatment to the 
experimental group is the procedure normally adopted in experimental designs. The 
purpose is to test whether the 'advantage' is really an advantage, leading to meaningful 
changes in the performance of the subjects. If it does change the performance, which 
m the case of this research it did, it is usually interpreted that perhaps it was due to the 
treatment effect the subjects had received. It was argued in section I that practice in 
usage, unless accompanied by practice in use, does not automatically yield instances of 
use. In developing writing ability, mere exercises in composing, which both groups 
were exposed to, docs not necessarily lead to the development of writing ability 
Returning to the present research, only the experimental group who were exposed to 
use activities, m addition to usage ones, were able to perform significantly better in 
wntmg. This, furthermore, may indicate the reason for the great difference between 
the two groups; perhaps the control group, because they were exposed only to 
composing exercises, could not uevelop their writing ability during the time limit of 
this research. In either case the importance of use activities in the development of 
writing ability cannot be ignored. 

Moreover, one may conclude from t4 that the function of classification was an easier 
task than that of generalization for Group B subjects, that is to say, that there is a 
hierarchy of difficulty between the functions. However, t5 illustrates that, even if there 
were such a hierarchy, it did not affect statistically the learning of the language 
functions by the experimenul group. Group A performed equally well on both 
functions. This may lead us to the conclusion that in learning the language functions 
the simplicity or the difficulty of those functions docs not seem to play a sieniflcant 
role. 
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Finally, the results reveal that the rhetorical signals used in Experiment 11 were more 
difficult than :>ose in Experiment I for all subjects. It can be seen that the rhetorical 
signals employed in Experiment 1 are for extmple, for instance, and such as. These 
signals all indicate that an exemplification is to follow. The rhetorical signals required 
in Experiment II are first, second, and third. Although these can also be considered 
signals of exemplitlcation, they indicate that a kind of enumeration is going to take 
place. These rhetorical signals, according to Halliday and Hasan (1976), are among 
'temporal conjunctions'. They differ from all other rhetorical signals in that they do 
'occur in a CORRELATIVE form, with a cataphoric time expression in one sentence 
anticipating the anaphoric one that is to follow'(1976: 263). That is, once a learner uses 
the rhetorical signal first, he is inclined to use second, etc. On the other hand, if he 
misses the first signal, it will be difficult for him to anticipate the next. Returning to 
the present study, the difficulty of temporal conjunctions for the subjects might be due 
to the fact that once they missed the first signal, i.e. first, they could not anticipate the 
next. This may be why it appeared in the results that perhaps the rhetorical signals of 
Experiment 11 were more difficult than those of Experiment I. 

5. Conclusions 

We have argued in this paper that, in spite of the large amount of research into 
communicative teaching, little attention has been given to the feasibility of the 
approach in the teaching of writing in EFL settings. To test whether this method of 
teaching is applicable to teaching writing to EFL learners, two experiments were 
conducted. The experiments were carried out to determine the effectiveness of 
functional leaching in the development of the writing ability of EFL learners. The 
results suggested that the method was effective and feasible if a process of controlled 
writing was intended. 

The study can contribute to writing research in two respects, theoretical and 
pedagogical. As far as theoretical implications are concerned, the following conclusion 
is plausible. Language functions play an important role in the development of the 
writing ability of EFL learners. The results of this research showed that those learners 
w' o had acquired the language functions could perform better in their writing task. 

This study has pedagogical as well as theoretical implications. Practitioners can take 
insights froin this research for their assroom activities. The findings of the present 
study will benefit those EFL teachers willing to adopt a communicative approach to 
the leaching of the writing skill. They can use the same procedure adopted here: the 
process of gradual approximation. Finally, it was also found that controlled writing 
appeared to be an appropriate means for teaching the functions of the English 
language. This method of teaching the language functions involves the leamers in the 
process of gradual approximation. 
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Appendix A 

Writing test used in experiment I 

Instructions: Construct a paragraph based on the incomplete sentences using the words in 
parentheses. Add necessary words that establish the coherence of the paragraph. The role 
that each sentence plays within the paragraph is underlined. Write your paragraph on a 
separate sheet of paper. 

Words and Meanings 

- most interesting actual names which associated meanings of the 

words. 

(some, words. English, are, people) 
GENERALISATION 

-- boycott the case of who by his 

(word, derive. Sir Charles Boycott, ostracised, tenants) 
EXEMPLIFICATION OF WORDS 

- levi's; these popular Levi Strauss who 

(is, blue jeans, named, after, first, manufacturer, jeans) 
ANOTHER EXEMPLIFICATION 

- Perhaps the most sandwich, named for who 

(is. Fourth Earl of Sandwich, created, quick, portable, meal) 
ANOTHER EXEMPLIFICATION 

-- this unique category.,., 

(words, include, lynch, watt, davenport, zeppelin) 
CONCLUDING SENTENCE: FURTHER EXAMPLES 
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Appendix B 

Writing test used in experiment i] 

Instructions: Construct a paragraph based on tke incomplete sentences using the words in 
parentheses. Add necessary \vords that establish the coherence of the paragraph. The role 
that each sentence plays within the paragraph is underlined Write your paragraph on a 
separate sheet of paper 

Your Library 

- There are Icinds be found 

(three, basic, materials, can, gooc*, library) 
TOPIC SENTENCE: CLASSIFICATION 

- on all subjects languages. 

(arc, books, both, English, other) 
FIRST MEMBER EXEMPIJFTFn 

- These books according in a called 

(are, organize, subject, title, author, central, file, card, catalogue) 

FURTHER EXEMPURrATini^ OF THE FIRST MEMBER 

"... there are.... which include .... and which ....be used.. 

(reference, works, encyclopedias, bibliographies, dictionaries, must, library) 

EXEMPUFirAT^Ofsf OF THE SECOND MEMBER 

- there are which are in racks. 

(periodicals, magazines, newspapers, pamphlets, filed, alphabetically) 
EXEMPLIFirATTONf OF THE THIRD MEMBER 

- Like periodicals cannot 

(reference, works, removed, library) 

EXPRESSING A COMMON FFATIIRF BETWEEN MEMBERS TWO AND THREE 
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